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Homeric society was thus apparently not the typical form of folk society based solely
upon village farming communities or pastoralism. It was rather more like the "feudal"
society of Medieval Europe with an aristocratic court life marked by courtly manners
and a code of chivalry that combined the arts of war with the arts of oratory and
polite conversation.6 The analogy with medieval Europe is apparently justified insofar
as feudalism may be defined as "a very important political device for the revival of a
declining civilization and for the extension of civilization to new peoples not formerly
civilized."7
But another important ingredient went into the make-up of the Homeric poems:
They were written down sometime between 850 and 750 B.C. with an eye for their
appeal to the emerging upper classes of the dawning city-states of Ionia in the late
ninth and early eighth centuries B.C. This view is succinctly stated by R. R. Bolgar as
follows:
We know that these epics were composed originally to amuse the great
men of the post-tribal period, and that they were not given their final form until
the recension of Peisistratus, by which time the city-state was a social reality.
Consequently, they lay an understandable emphasis on those traits which the
pictured past shared with the emergent civilisation of the polls, on the popular
assembly, the interplay of prestige and eloquence, and the reasoned exploitation
of practical possibilities. . . . Culturally speaking,the Homeric poems belong
rather to the beginnings of the city-state than to the heroic period of Mycenae
and Troy. Moreover, throughout Greek history, but in particular during the
golden age of Athens, they played the same role as the Authorised Version later
did in England. They formed the source-book of the educated imagination. . . .8
The Homeric epics thus provide a link between the heroic and aristocratic ideals
of the Mycenaean civilization and the more democratic ideals of the rising city-state
civilization of Ionia. The practices of education they reveal concerning the Heroic Age
are probably not so important as the continuing impact they had upon the centuries of
Greek education to follow. But perhaps these two must go together: (1) The Homeric
poems idealized the court life of knightly culture with its round of physical sports and
games, and its cultural achievements in.music, dancing, singing, games, poetry, and
eloquence. Underlying these skills, however, was an ethical or ideal value often
summed up in the term arete, perhaps translatable best as a combination of valor,
honor, and glory to be achieved by the Great and Noble Deed.9 Presumably these
skills and values were taught by tutors to individual boys during the Heroic Age. Later,
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